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Juvenile Court Laws and the practice prevailing in connection 
with the administration of those laws. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
University of Chicago. 

Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. By Heinrich 
Weinel, D.D., and Alban G. Widgery, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1914. Pp. x, 458. 

Mr. Widgery has laid English readers under a debt of gratitude 
by rendering accessible to them Weinel's Jesus im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert, which has enjoyed great and well-merited popularity. 
But this volume is much more than a translation. Mr. Widgery 
has freely adapted Weinel's book, and has added much new 
matter concerning the views of Jesus taken by French, British, 
American and Italian thinkers. In its present form the book 
appears to have a threefold aim. It is predominantly histor- 
ical and gives an account not only of the theories which have 
been held concerning the historical Jesus, but also of the solu- 
tions of contemporary problems which, in the eyes of different 
thinkers, Jesus would offer. But a more speculative aim is 
also involved. The authors have their own position to de- 
fend, and they work out the implications of this stand-point 
in connection with different aspects of life for which Jesus 
has significance. Lastly, a highly practical purpose inspires 
every paragraph, "the hope that these pages may help, however 
little, to present Jesus so that he may inspire man with loy- 
alty toward himself. " The book challenges comparison with 
Schweitzer's work Von Reimarus zu Wrede, a translation of which 
under the title "The Quest of the Historical Jesus" appeared 
in 1910. (On p. 410 Mr. Widgery gives the name of the book 
as "From Reimarus to Wrede." But, of course, this was not 
the title of the English translation. In the index the correct 
title is given, though the date of publication is wrongly stated.) 
Both works are primarily historical. Both trace the evolution 
of "the historical Jesus" in the 19th century. Both have a 
position of their own to promulgate and defend. But while 
Schweitzer considered only theologians, this book has regard 
also to poets, dramatists and litterateurs; and it has much to 
say of Jesus in the light of the social question. It is much more 
popular in style than Schweitzer's book: its appeal is not pri- 
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marily to the student of theology. It sets forth in an untech- 
nical way the history of the various views which have been 
taken of "the historical Jesus." Like the Christ of the Apoc- 
ryphal Acts of John, he has appeared in different forms to different 
minds, and it is well that the popular mind should be aware of 
the fact which theology has long known, that "the historical 
Jesus," so far from being a clearly denned figure, is an almost 
hopelessly Protean form. Again, the book before us is. more 
impartial than Schweitzer's. Yet to Schweitzer himself the 
authors are really unfair. They state his position unfairly and 
then dismiss it casually. When Schweitzer insists that the ethi- 
cal teaching of Jesus is an Interimsethik, the important point is 
that the interval includes the whole period of the present dis- 
pensation. No doubt the matter as well as the form of the 
teaching was affected by a belief in the imminent consummation 
of the world, but the fact that it is an Interimsethik does not 
render it as a system of morality any the less ultimate and defi- 
nitive. The interim is equivalent to the temporal order, and no 
ethical system has any validity without the bounds of the tem- 
poral order. 

Both in philosophy and theology the authors maintain a 
position of their own. The philosophical position is vague and 
unsatisfactory: it is a type of Personal Idealism. Mr. Widgery 
(for the philosophical prolegomena due to him alone) con- 
tents himself with emphasizing the importance of "person- 
ality" and "experience." For Mr. Widgery it seems to be a 
sufficient justification of anything that we "experience" it. 
Now this may or may not be true, but we cannot know it to 
be true until Mr. Widgery tells us much more clearly than he 
has done what he means by "experience." On p. 342 religious 
experience is equated with faith. Both are sharply distinguished 
from thought: "they are attained through living." There 
seems to be a good deal of confusion here. It is surely clear 
that religious experience cannot be equated with faith. Much 
that is religious experience is not faith, and much that is faith 
is not religious experience. The circles of faith and religious 
experience intersect: neither falls wholly within the other. 
Further, the concept of faith, difficult enough already, becomes 
simply unintelligible if it be sharply cut off from thought. If 
we divide harshly life from thought (a separation in itself vicious), 
then the affinities of faith are with thought and not with life. 
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Again, what precisely is meant by this: "Personality transcends 
the theoretical: it cannot be simply "known," it can only be 
'experienced' personally." (p. 19) It means, I suppose, that 
personality reveals itself only in a one-one relationship, both terms 
of which are indefinable persons who are related not by knowledge 
but in experience. But this seems to me to need a great deal 
of explication, and I look forward to the book which Mr. Widgery 
has promised on the philosophy of religion. His philosophy of 
religion will be particularly interesting, if such statements as 
" God is not a proposition that one believes in, but a truth that one 
lives" (p. 394) really represent his mind. In any case the world 
badly needs more light from those who profess "Personalism" 
or "Personal Idealism." 

The theological position of the authors is humanitarian. 
The Jesus whom they present is "the good and powerful man of 
Nazareth." He was not specifically different from other men: 
his spiritual nature was affected by sin (Luke xviii, 19). Though 
the authors admit that in the gospels two distinctly different 
series of expressions run side by side (in the one set Jesus is 
merely the prophet who points the way to God, in the other 
his disciples consider him to be, and he seems to be himself 
conscious of being, a new and complete revelation of God), yet 
throughout they oppose the doctrine of the Two Natures. At 
the same time they speak of Jesus as Saviour and Redeemer 
in terms of religious veneration which seem proper only if applied 
to Very God of Very God. Religious humanitarians who insist 
on the need of loyalty to a human Jesus often do not clearly see 
the dilemma which faces them. If they speak of a merely-man 
Jesus in the language of worship, they expose themselves to the 
charge of hagiolatry and idolatry. And it is, of course, no defence 
to point out, as Thieme has done, that such hagiolatry involves 
the worship of only one man. Mr. Widgery enters a very sound 
protest against the psychological theology of Dr. Sanday. But 
his arguments might be even stronger than they are. Dr. 
Sanday's defence of the divine nature in Jesus by relegating it 
to the subliminal consciousness is a counsel of despair. It is on 
a par with Spencer's reconciliation of philosophy and religion 
in the Unknowable. The subliminal consciousness is practically 
an unknown region, and we ought therefore to refrain from seek- 
ing explanations from it, and thus committing the fallacy of 
obscurum per obscurius. To refer the divine nature to the 
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subliminal consciousness is to whittle it away to vanishing-point. 
For at this level neither judgment nor purpose are possible, 
and a divine nature which neither wills nor judges is not worth 
having. Dr. Sanday's view reduces in fact to a pure humani- 
tarianism. On p. 145 it is interesting to note that the authors 
quote Mark x, 45 without remark, apparently disagreeing with 
Wellhausen's view that the second clause involves a ixerafiaais els 
&XXo ykvos. On p. 371 it is asserted that for Hegel Jesus 
had value only as the incarnation of an idea. If by "idea" is 
meant what Hegel intended it to mean, then this is the same as 
saying in ordinary language that for Hegel Jesus was an ultimate 
reality. But the authors do not intend this. They wish to 
suggest that for Hegel Jesus had a significance which is purely 
speculative. Now it is clear that when Hegel considers Jesus 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, the purely theoretic 
interest masters all others. He recasts the dogma of the Trinity 
in accordance with his threefold scheme of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, and involves as its three elements God in Himself, 
God in the otherness from Himself, and God in the return to 
Himself. It is quite true that, as Strauss showed, Hegel's inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of Incarnation would apply more 
exactly to humanity as a whole than to the historical Jesus. 
But this is just one of the points on which there are two minds 
in Hegel. When he is reinterpreting the dogmas of the Church, 
he makes them fit in with his speculative scheme, but on par- 
ticular points his own real attitude seems to have differed from 
that necessitated by his system. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in a most interesting 
book is the last, "In the New Century." For few as are the 
years of the Twentieth Century, it has already given many and 
various answers to that question, " Whom say men that I am? " 
Arthur Drews answers "A myth," and Jensen "A variant of 
the Babylonian God-man Gilgamesh." Less rashly Schweit- 
zer represents him as a fanatical apocalyptist, Miss Underhill 
as an active mystic in whom the independent spiritual life is 
raised to exceptional grandeur, Loisy as a self-deluded Jewish 
Messiah, Binet Sangle" as a physical and mental degenerate 
belonging to a stock ruined by alcoholism and tuberculosis. 
Such are some of the lineaments which the Twentieth Century 
has descried in the face of "the historical Jesus. " But as Marcus 
Aurelius wrote (vi. 42) "Men cooperate after different fashions; 
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even those co8perate abundantly who find fault with what hap- 
pens, and who try to oppose it and hinder it: for the world has 
need even of such men as these." This book will not have 
failed if it leads men to study for themselves the central figure 
of history, who in other days was called Messiah, Son of Man 
and Son of God — names which have become for the modern 
world little more than compressed parables whose meaning has 
been lost — and who still comes to us out of the dim and mys- 
terious past and utters that word of command which has so 
often fallen on ears that are dull of hearing. 

G. A. Johnston. 
University of St. Andrews. 

Mysticism and the Ceeed. By W. F. Cobb, D.D. London. 
Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. XXVIII, 112. 

The value and the liberty of interpretation of creeds form the 
subject of keen discussion in all churches at the present day, 
even in those which do not recite formulas of belief in pub- 
lic worship. Dr. Cobb's very interesting book is a contri- 
bution to this discussion from a point of view which seems 
to be almost equally removed from that of ordinary ortho- 
doxy and that of the usual type of broad churchman. He 
agrees, however, on the practical question, with the demand for 
latitude of interpretation. • The creeds should not lightly be 
changed, since they sum up and hand on the spiritual insight of 
generations; yet a fixed form is an anomaly in a world of con- 
stant change and progress. The legitimate claims of tradition 
and freedom can only be reconciled by allowing a very wide 
liberty of interpretation of the received formulas. Dr. Cobb's 
own interpretation is that of a thorough mystic. He calls upon 
us to regard the spiritual significance of the articles of faith as the 
fundamental one; only so he thinks can we reach a standpoint 
which, being deeper than the merely historical, is able to make us 
independent of the results of historical research. The state- 
ments of the creed are then to be taken as symbols of eternal 
spiritual truths. Indeed Dr. Cobb would hold that only the 
"twice-born" are capable of a real understanding of the creed. 
The mystic alone has the true standpoint. "Like St. Paul he has 
had his Damascus day, and ever afterwards that experience is the 
focus which determines the worth of things. For the voice 
which has spoken within is a voice that had summoned into con- 



